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tions on off-glides would fall in their natural 
order. ' Consonant-glide ' and ' glide-conso- 
nant ' (§ 145) should be discriminated. — § 125. 
An explanation of voice-glide and breath- 
glide would be useful. Page in, voice and 
voice-glide are mentioned together and have 
the same symbol, — arrangement that is disturb- 
ing to a beginner. How, too, does he know 
whether these glides (voice and breath) are re- 
garded as belonging to the consonant, or to the 
vowels ? They are the on-glides to vowels in 
section 119. Further explanation here would 
be helpful. — §134. Why 'voiced ' buzzes? Ac- 
cording to section 65 the ' buzzes ' imply voice ; 
likewise in section 137 the simple 'buzz' is used 
only for voiced open consonants. — § 135 (c) and 
§ 138. Would not ' breath-voice ' and ' voice- 
breath' be more definite designations for z than 
' half-voice ' and ' half-breath ' ? By the way, 
does " In this last case," of section 138, refer to 
second set of symbols, section 136,1.4? If so, 
closer connection between the sections would 
be desirable. — § 139. Are the effects of 'breath- 
glide ' and ' breath-modifier ' the same ? Here 
we have the effect of breath-glide mentioned, 
but for illustration visible speech symbol and 
breath-modifier are used. — Perhaps a note to 
section 48 might add that this breath-modifier 
is also used with voiced consonants. 

§150. Close parenthesis, 1. 3, after 'conso- 
nant-equivalents.' — §156. Put strongstress dia- 
critic before third symbol in first set of sym- 
bols, 1. 2 from end. — § 158. Mark n for m sym- 
bol in geziemen. — § 165. Compound falling 
diacritic is here exactly the same as that for 
open stress, section 159. The Appendix marks 
them differently. 

The text of this work is followed by about 
forty pages devoted to a treatment of the 
sounds in English, French, German, Latin and 
Greek, accompanied by literary specimens 
given in visible speech symbols, for each of 
these languages. More space is here natu- 
rally allotted to the English sounds than to 
those of any of the other languages. Mention 
is made in this analysis of a few only of the 
phonetic characteristics of American speech 
and these for the most part are confined to a 
special part of our country. The material 
which the author had at his command from 
this source, was evidently very limited and 



hence bears a local coloring that is interesting 
as far as it goes. For the French, the special 
Romance student will feel the lack of more 
detailed treatment, but the broad outlines of 
the subject are here presented with a clearness 
and surety of perception that are rare for the 
non-specialist. 

In the Appendix, I find certain minor matters 
of arrangement and typographical detail that 
may perhaps be improved in a future edition : 
The diacritics should be classed, I think, 
according to subject ; for example, the ' round- 
ers ' ought to go together ; so with the 
'stresses,' the 'glides,' 'breathers,' 'modifiers,' 
etc. P. in, classify 'voice-glide' under the 
glides and explain (cf. p. 112), first col, 1. 11. 
P. 112, first col., reverse second symbol; give 
'stop-modifier,' 69 (c). P. 112, second col. 
lines 7, 8, for 162 read 165; 1. 13, for 43 read 
46. P. 113, col. 1, add 'whisper-glide' 140; 
lines 1, 2, the same diacritic (121a, 125) repre- 
sents 'gradual vowel-glide' and 'breath-glide.' 
A remark should perhaps call the student's 
attention to the difference between them, 
according to situation. Lines 17, 18, for 79 
read 72; col. 2,1. 17, read 'consonant-glide' 
115. This glide and 'non-syllabic modifier' 
should be characterized. Last line, ' throat- 
stop modifier ' should be explained ; the be- 
ginner is likely to take the symbol indicating 
this as composed of ' lip-modifier '+' stop- 
modifier.' 

If a full index could be added in a future 
edition of this admirable work, it would be a 
most valuable aid to students. Where, for 
example, would the beginner look for a treat- 
ment of 'vowel-likes,' to which reference is 
frequently made ? 

A. M. E. 



Tristan V Her mites Le Parasite und seine 
Quelle von A. L. Stiefel. [Archiv fiir 
das Studium der neiteren Sprachen und 
Litteraturen, lxxxvi. Band, 1. Heft. 8vo, pp. 
34-] 
Francois Tristan l'Hermite, one of the 
most prominent of Corneille's contempories 
but now almost forgotten, gave to the pub- 
lic in the year 1654 his comedy entitled 
' Le Parasite.' Mr. Stiefel 'has succeeded 
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in tracing back the line of descent of this play 
to an Italian comedy by Giovan Battista 
Dei.la Porta. This comedy was called 
'Olimpia,' and was published in Naples in 

1589- 

Four years prior to this, in 1585, there ap- 
peared in Paris an Italian comedy called 
' L'Angelica,' by one Fornaris. These two 
Italian plays have a remarkable similarity, 
and the writer first shows that the ' Angelica,' 
although published four years earlier, was 
plagiarized from the 'Olimpia,' which prob- 
ably was acted on the stage frequently before 
it was published. This point is established 
by quotations from the publisher's preface to 
the ' Penelope ' of Della Porta and from 
Bartoli's ' Notizie istoriche de' Comici Ital- 
ian!,' Padua 1781, and by the detailed com- 
parison of the characters, scenes, etc., of the 
two plays. 

The ' Angelica ' seems to have had quite a 
success in Paris, and was translated into 
French anonymously. There are a number 
of indications which point to Larivey as the 
probable translator. 

Mr. Stiefel proceeds to show that ' Le 
Parasite ' was based on the ' Angelica ' rather 
than on the 'Olimpia.' This was a point 
not easy of determination. For, as the 
plots of the two Italian plays practically 
offer no decisive differences, it became neces- 
sary to make the most careful comparison of 
' Le Parasite ' with both. This the writer 
does, making numerous and copious quota- 
tions from all three plays. The result is as we 
should expect ; namely, that a play which had 
been printed and performed at Paris should 
fall into Tristan's hands rather than one 
printed in Italy. 

But there still remains a doubt in the. writer's 
mind whether Tristan did not really use the 
French translation of the 'Angelica,' which ap- 
peared in 1599, and not the original 'Angelica' 
itseli. The archaic language of ' Le Parasite ' 
and several other circumstances seem to point 
in that direction, but Mr. Stiefel has not been 
able to consult a copy of the translation and is 
reluctantly obliged to leave the decision to be 
made by some one else. 

The three unities are strictly observed both 
in the two Italian plays and in the French 



version, while in the latter the action has 
been simplified by reducing the number of the 
characters from fifteen to ten. The influence 
of the times may also be noted in the fact that 
parts of the Italian play where a certain 
amount of coarseness was introduced have 
been very much softened by Tristan. He 
appears in this play as" an imitator and not as 
a mere translator, a considerable part of the 
dialogue and scenes being of his own inven- 
tion. But in his attempt at decking out an 
antiquated play in a modern dress he was 
far less successful than either Rotrou before 
him, or MOliere after him. 

George C. Keidel, 

Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



UNSTRESSED wh. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Some time ago Prof. E. L. Walter 
called my attention to the fact that he found 
himself saying " Wy, why ? " where the excla- 
mation wag unaccented and the interrogative 
accented. This was the first time I had 
noticed a difference between strong and weak 
forms with wh, but on testing myself and others 
I found it the rule in my own speech and in 
that of a large number of the students in 
the university. Thus, wativeryou dd; werever 
you gd; wenever you see 'itn; wy, anyone can 
till you thdt. In slow and measured speech 
I have wh, in these cases, but then they 
are no longer weak forms. In strong forms 
I regularly have wh, except in the case 
of the exclamation. " why ! " Prof. Calvin 
Thomas first reminded me of prolonged ac- 
cented " wy, wy ! " used particularly in speak- 
ing to children. I find why as an exclamation 
to be artificial with me even when accented. 
This is evidently a case of substitution of the 
weak form for the strong, when the weak 
form is the more commonly used. We have 
an exact parallel in you just dskitdv 'er, where 
the weak form of of (original only In such 
cases as in the name ov dll the saints) is used 
as a preposition (which is usually unaccented), 
although here accented. The adverb (Sweet, 
' H. E. S.'§ 912), which is always accented, 
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